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WILLIAM CHALMERS OF FINTRAY 
AND FASTEMBURG. 
(See 11 S. i. 267, 337, 393.) 


THrouGH the kindness of several corre- 
spondents (notably of the Very Rev. P. 
Boyle, Collége des Irlandais, Paris), I have 
been able to get together some facts about 
this Aberdeenshire William Chalmers, who 
figures prominently in the theological con- 
troversies of his day. Accounts of him, 
which to some extent supplement each 
other, are to be found in Moreri, Dupin, 
and Pérennés’s edition of Feller; but it 
may be as well to put on record what I have 
discovered about his works from other 
sources. 


His family connexion was not known to the | 
| forth No. 5. 


late Mr. A. M. Munro, the historian of the 





Chalmerses ; but the year of his birth is given 
as 1595, and in 1616 he was at the Scots 
College in Rome (‘ Records of Scots Colleges,’ 
i. 106). The register states: ‘‘ Fecit jura- 
mentum 13 Martii; discessit 1618; in- 
gressus deinde Societatem Jesu.” His 
writings, however, are not included in 
Backer and Sommervogel’s monumental 
work, though he is mentioned in vol. vi. 
p. 1527. Indeed, he appears to have left 
the Order in 1625, and to have entered the 
Congregation of the French Oratory founded 
by Pére Berulle. 

He was teaching philosophy in 1624 in 
the College at Chalons-sur-Marne, and in 
1629 in the College at Angers, whence he 
seems to have had his doctorate in canon 
law. At a later date he was teaching 
theology in the College at Saumur and was 
doctor in divinity. According to Feller 
he survived to 1678. 

His works are now of exceptional rarity. 
Of several I have been able to trace only 
single copies in different libraries. Two I 
have not yet located. The titles are as 
under :— 

1. Gulielmi Camerarii Scoti, Congregationis 
Oratorii Domini Jesu presbyteri, Selectz disputa- 
tiones philosophic, in tres partes distribute. 
Pars prima, precipuas disputationes Logice et 
Moralis Philosophie complectens. (Pars secunda, 
przcipuas disputationes totius Physicee complec- 
tens; Pars tertia, precipuas  disputationes 
Metaphysicze complectens.) Parisiis, apud Caro- 
lum Chapellain, via Signaria, prope Scholas 
medicas ad insigne D. Barbare. 1630.—St. 
Andrews University Library; Angers Town 
Library. In the prefixed Letters of Approba- 
tion, dated 1629, Chalmers is styled ‘‘ in Andina 
Universitate Philosophie professor.’”” A copy of 
the same book in the Cambridge University 
Library has the first part dated 1537 (sic). 

2. Ad universam Aristotelis Logicam Intro- 
ductio. Andegavi, 1632.—Given by Pérennés. 
No copy located. 

3. Sanctorum Patrum Augustini, Fulgentii et 
Anselmi Monimenta theologis et concionatoribus 
utilissima nunc primum ex vetustissimis manu- 
scriptis eruta, ad [sic] adnotationibus illustrata, 
studio et opera R. Patris Gulielmi Camerarii Scoti, 
Congregationis Oratorii Domini Jesu presbyteri 
et sacre theologie professoris. Parisiis, apud 
Fiacrum Dehors in Monte Divi Hilarii 1634.— 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

4. [The same.] _Parisiis, apud Sebastianum 
Huré, via Jacobxa. 1634.—Bibliothéque Mazarine. 

5a. Eugenii Philadelphi Romani [i.c. Francisci 
Annat] Exercitatio scholastica tripartita, contra 
novam rationem, tuendi physicas premotiones 
liberorum agentium eorumque libertatem expo- 
nendi quam auctor operis De libertate Dei et 
creature [i.e. Gul. Gibieuf] nuper invexit....Cum 
appendice ad Guillelmum Camerarium, Scotum. 
Cadurci, ex typographis Ioannis d’Alvy, 1632.— 
Cambridge University Library. This work called 
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5. Antiquitatis de novitate victoria, sive justa 
defensio premotionis physica contra impetitiones 
pseudo Eugenii Philadelphi Romani Per R.P. 
Gulielmum Camerarium Scotum, Congregationis 
Oratorii Jesu Christi presbyterum, sacre_ Theol- 
ogiw professorem. Fastemburgi, apud Petrum 
Baretium et Joh. Astemium, 1634.—Glasgow 
University Library ; Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 
The Glasgow printed Catalogue of 1791 gives the 
date 1635, but this is a misprint in the Catalogue. 

5b. Non causa ut causa, subjuncta vera causa, 
elenchus sophismatis Gulielmi Camerarii Scoti, per 
Petrum de Pasquier, 8S. Theologia Doctorem, 
Mote Curionem, Serre Sacristam. Fastemburgi, 
apud Petrum Baretium et Ioannem Astemium, 





1635.—Bibliothéque Mazarine. <A reply to No. 5. 
Pasquier was a pseudonym of P. Théophile 
Raynaud. 

6. Alpharabii vetustissimi Aristotelis inter- 


pretis opera omnia, que Latina lingua conscripta 
reperiri potuerunt, ex antiquissimis manuscriptis 
eruta. Studio et opera Gulielmi Camerarii, Scoti, 
Fintrei, Sacre Theologie professoris, Iuris 
Canonici doctoris....Parisiis, apud Dionysium 
Moreau, Via Jacobea, sub Salamandra, 1638.— 
British Museum; Trinity College, Dublin. 

7. De peceato. Parisiis, 1638.—Given by Mr. 
Kellas Johnstone in Scottish Notes and Queries for 
February, 1895, vol. viii. p. 185. No copy located. 

8. Dissertatio theologica: an _ confessarius 
absolvere possit catholicum pie viventem ita 
sensibus destitutum, ut nullum dare _possit 
contritionis vel poenitentize signum? authore 
Gulielmo Camerario....Brixize Catacorum, ex 
officina C. Pense 1638.—Bibliothéque Nationale. 
Dupin says 1648. 

9. Gulielmi Camerarii....Tractatus in quo 
omnium animarumn  indivisibilitas luculenter 
probatur. Parisiis, apud C. Rouillard, 1638.— 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 

10. Gulielmi Camerarii, Scoti, Fintreei, sacra 
theologite doctoris, et professoris emeriti, &c. 
Disputationes theologicee. De discrimine pec- 
cati venialis et mortalis. De perfecta observa- 
tione divine legis. De _ perfectione bonorum 
operum Baptizatorum sive Renatorum_ ubi de 
compossibilitate et incompossibilitate bonitatis 
et malitie in eodem actu. De bonitate denique 
actus attritionis. Opposite disputationibus 
Roberti Baronis, ministri et professoris Neabre- 
donensis, de iisdem materiis. Parisiis, apud 
Dionysium Houssaye, via Carmelitana, 1639.— 
Aberdeen University Library. 

11. Disputatio theologica de electione angel- 
orum et hominum ad gloriam et de exclusione 


eorum, ab eadem. <Authore Gulielmo Came- 
rario, Scoto, Fintrao, Sacre Theologiz ct juris 
Canonici doctore. Rhedonis, apud Joannem 


Durandum, typographum ac bibliopolam, Via D. 


Thome, sub signo B. Marie, 1641.—Bibliothéque | 


Sainte-Geneviéve. 

2. Scoticanz ecclesiw infantia, virilis etas, 
senectus. Opera et studio Gulielmi Camerarii, 
Fintrei, Scoti, Sacre Theologiz Doctoris, &c. 
Parisiis, apud Carolum Rouillard, via Jacobea, 
sub signo floris Lilii. 
This edition is dedicated ‘* Illustrissimo Domino D. 
Nicolao Balleolo, summo erarii Gallicani Pre- 
fecto in suprema Parisiensi Curia Preesidi infulato, 
Regine Regentis Cancellario.” 





1643.—Advocates’ Library. | 


13. [Thesame.] Secundaeditio. Apud Diony- 
sium Houssaye, via Scotiew, ad insigne Stelle, é 
regione D. Hylarii, 1647.—Blairs College Library, 
with book-plate of the Scots College of Paris. 
This edition is dedicated ‘‘ Illustrissimo ac 
reverendissimo ecclesiz principi Carolo de Rosma- 
deo, Episcopo Venetensi, Galliarum Monarche 
Christianissimo a Sanctioribus consiliis,’’ &c. 

14. Hierarcha et imperator ex institutis et 
disciplina patrum qui primis a Christo floruerunt 
seculis. Opera et studio Gulielmi Camerarii 
Scoto, Fintrai, Sacre Theologiw Doctoris, &c. 
Parisiis, apud Dionysium Houssaye, via Scotie, ad 
insigne Stelle, ¢ regione D. Hilarii. 1647.— 
| Aberdeen University Library. 

The imprint on No. 5B by Raynaud and 
on No. 5 by Camerarius, to which it was a 
reply, is very puzzling. Where was Fastem- 
burg? Apparently only these two books 
are known to bear the imprint. 

Cotton (‘ Typographical Gazetteer,’ 1831, 
p. 94) says :— 

“Qu? Furstenberg, a small toun of Lusatia; 
or, Furstenberg, a toun of Mecklenburg Strelitz ; 
or Furstenberg, a small toun of Germany in the 
principality of Waldeck.” 

Deschamps (‘ Dictionnaire de Géographie,’ 
1870, p. 538) says :— 

‘Furstenberg, anc. chateau, bourg sur le Weser 
(Hesse-Cassel).”’ 

These authorities do not help much, but 
Backer and Sommervogel are still more 
difficult to understand (* Bibl. de la Compag- 
nie de Jésus,’ vi. 1527; Raynaud, 21) :— 

‘** Non causa ut causa, subjuncta vera causa 
....Fastemburgi, apud Petrum Baretium et Joan. 
Abstemium. 

**M. Deschamps prend au sérieux la rubrique 
Fastemburgi, quil transforme en LIustemburgi 
(Fiirstenberg). Je ne partage pas son avis: 
le P. Raynaud n’aurait pas été faire imprimer un 
livre en Allemagne ; il aura pris ce nom de ville 
par une certaine analogie 4 celui qui se trouve 
sur le livre auquel il répond. De plus, n’y a-t-il 
pas un certain rapprochement a faire entre 
Fastemburg, chateau du jeune, et Abstemius, qui 
ne boit pas de liqueurs enivrantes ? ” 

I confess I cannot follow this reasoning, 
if reasoning it may be called. Does P. 
Sommervogel mean that Fastemburg is a 
purely imaginary place, or a real place where 
Camerarius’s book was printed, but not 
Raynaud’s ? And what becomes of the 
“rapprochement,” if Abstemius should be 
| Astemius ? 

In several of his books William Chalmers 
speaks of his elder brother David, author 
of two better-known works :— 

De statu hominis, veteris simul 
ecclesie, et infidelium conversione. 








ac nove 
Libri tres. 


Authore Davide Camerario presbytero Scoto. 
Catalauni, apud Iacobum Thevenym, typo- 
1627. 


| Staphum et bibliopolam. 
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Davidis Camerarii Scoti, De Scotorum forti- 
tudine, doctrina & pietate, ac de ortu & progressu 
heresis in regnis Scotie & Anglie. Libri quatuor. 
Nunc primum in lucem editi. Parisiis, sumptibus 
Petri Baillet, via Iacobza, sub Gallo & Leone 
repente. 1631. 

I shall be grateful for any further biblio- 
graphical notes on either of the brothers. 

P. J. ANDERSON, 

Aberdeen University Library. 





THE FIRST PERFORATED POSTAGE 


STAMPS. 


[Having failed to obtain information in various 
works, including ‘ The Life of Sir Rowland Hill,’ 
by his daughter, and Sir Henry Cole’s ‘ Fifty 
Years of Public Life,’ as to the date of the first 
perforated stamp, I wrote to Mr. Fred J. Melville, 
and he has most courteously supplied the in- 
formation required.—JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. ] 
THE penny English stamps were first issued 
to the public in perforated sheets about 
February, 1854. The earliest dated (post- 
marked) copy of the stamp known to collec- 
tors is February 20th, 1854. Prior to this, 
however, and during the period of Mr. Henry 
Archer’s experiments, a few of the results 
of his trials, and the subsequent trials of 
Mr. James N. Napier, the mechanical 
engineer who perfected the Archer machine, 
were used in the post. Some of these trial 
sheets were supplied to the House of Com- 
mons Post Office for the use of Members of 
Parliament during 1851. 

The plan was first invented by Archer in 
the autumn of 1847, and was submitted 
to the Postmaster-General about October 
of that year. The report of the practical 
department of the Post Office on the useful- 
ness of the invention was dated October 14, 
and on October 25th Archer stated in writing 
his terms for making a perforating machine 
for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
On January 17, 1848, the Board of Inland 
Revenue authorized Mr. Archer to give a 
trial to the plan as an experimental measure. 

Archer’s first idea was to pierce the paper 
by means of rollers, but this was not success- 
ful. He then conceived the plan of punching 
out the holes in the paper by means of short 
flat-ended steel wires, or punches, fixed 
vertically over a matrix steel plate, the holes 
in which corresponded in position and 


period). Archer complained that the sheets 
were inserted in his machine while the gum 
was wet, so that the holes got clogged 
and rendered the experiment a failure. The 
next trial was at Somerset House about 
January, 1850. 

Archer’s machine was rendered practicable 
by the mechanical skill of Mr. Napier, to 
whom the experiments were entrusted after 
the government acquired Archer’s rights. 
This, however. need not lessen our apprecia- 
tion of Archer’s invention. He was not a 
mechanic, but he worked out his plan, with 
mechanical assistance, on lines which to a 
large extent heave not been superseded to 
this day. For instance, our British stamps 
are still perforated by machines (termed 
“e¢omb’”’ machines) which, like Archer’s, 
perforate three sides of each stamp in a row 
at one descent of the punches, thus :— 

< 

The next descent of the pins completes the 
perforating of the first row and partly per- 
forates the next row, and so on. 

‘* Harrow’ machines perforate a whole 
sheet at one descent, but they are not much 
used, so it must be assumed that the advan- 
tage of speed which they present (at least in 
theory) do not counterbalance the dis- 
advantages of the breaking of the punches, 
and the difficulty of perfect register. Rotary 
machines, which would be preferable to the 
“harrows”’ for speed, are used in the 
United States Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, but the results are very poor, on 
account of the variation in the shrinkage 
of the paper subsequent to its being 
dampened for printing from engraved steel] 
plates. This shrinkage is so uneven that 
the perforations ruin a large proportion (until 
recently 9 per cent) of the printed sheets. 

Although the new stamps of King George’s 
reign are to be produced in a newly built 
factory with the most modern equipment, 
IT understand that rotary perforators will 
not be used. FrepD. J. MELVILLE. 





AND ‘THE PASSIONATE 
NEW READINGS. 


* LUCRECE ’ 
PILGRIM’: 


diameter with the punches which were to, IN the First Quarto Il. 1544-5 of ‘ Luercce ’ 


descend into the holes. 


On November 23, 1848, Archer took out | 


Letters Patent for his invention, and on 
December 6 the machine was first tried at the 
works of Messrs. Bacon and Petch (the 


printers of the British postage stamps of that 


| are printed thus :— 


To me came Tarquin armed to beguild 
| VVith outward honestie, but &c. 


Malone placed a semicolon at “armed,” and 
| (following the lead of Gildon and Sewell) 


| substituted ‘so’ for “to”; but, as Mr. 
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Wyndham has said, a semicolon at this part 
of the line is unusual, if not unparalleled. 
Besides, it gives the first part of the line a 
dragging effect which spoils the rhythm, and 
‘* armed,” standing alone, conveys @ wrong 
impression, by suggesting Tarquin’s sword. 
These and other difficulties are obviated 
by pointing as follows :— 

To me came Tarquin, armed so, beguiled 

With outward honesty, &c. 

That is, furnished, as Sinon was, with the 
weapons of subtlety and deceit. “ Arm” 
Was common in the sense of furnish or pre- 
pare; see Chester, ‘ Love’s Martyr’ (New 
Shaks. Soe., p. 6) :— 

Then (gentle Reader) over-reade my Muse, 

That armes herselfe to flie a lowly flight. 


‘** Beguiled”’ has the required sense, 
“made beguiling,’ in the Elizabethan 


translation of Seneca, ‘Tenne Tragedies,’ 
reprint Spenser Soc., Part [., p. 6:— 

And either his begiled hooks doth bayte, 

Or els beholds and sees the pray from hye, 
where, however, the Latin, ‘* deceptos in- 
struit hamos,” may have led the translator 
to use a past participle. 

The Quarto reading of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ xv. 2, is :— 

Lord how mine eies throw gazes to the East, 

My hart doth charge the watch, the morning 

rise 

Doth scite, &e. 

Steevens rightly said that the meaning 
of this phrase was not very clear; Malone 
suggested that the watch were enjoined to 
hasten through their nocturnal duty; and 
Delius read “change” for “ charge.” By 
transferring the comma from the middle 
to the end of the second line, and reading 
“them” for ‘the’ before ‘‘ watch,” we 
get a meaning consistent with the context, 
virtually without changing a letter (‘‘ the ”’ 
with a stroke over it stands, as often, for 
** them,” in xix. 40), viz. :— 

Lord, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east ! 

My heart doth charge them watch the morning 

rise, 

Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest, 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela, &c. 

This is really nearer to the original than 
the modern editions, which have a full 
stop at “rest” 
the Quarto, and a comma at “eyes” 
instead of its fullstop. The change proposed 
has the further effect of bringing the stanza 
into line with the rest, which (including the 
two in xiv., shown by Profs. Dowden and 
Rolfe to be part of the same poem) are 
quatrains followed by couplets, 





It is inconsistent with what follows to 
say ‘the morning rise doth cite,” &c., for 
it has not risen, the lark which welcomes 
daylight has not sung, and in ll. 16, 17, the 
sun is bidden shine, and the day peep. 

In the last line of the same poem, 

Short night to night, and length thy selfe to 

morrow, 
modern editions rightly add commas at 
“Short” and “night”; but it would be 
well to have a comma also at “ selfe,” viz., 
Short, Night, to-night ; and length thyself, 
To-morrow, 
or perhaps 

Short night, To-night, &c., 

i.c., “O Night, [or “‘O To-night,”’] be short: 
O To-morrow, be long.” 

It is easy to understand why it would be 
to the lover’s advantage to have the next 
day lengthened ; see ]. 12 :— 

For why, she sigh’d, and bade me come 

to-morrow. 
Throughout the poem he is longing for the 
day, not for the night following. 
C. KX. Poorer. 





JORDAN NoT A TYPE OF Baptism.—At 
6 S. x. 299 (the main question being on 
Jordan as a type of death) the Rev. Ep. 
MaRSHALL said: ‘The common patristic 
interpretation is that the passage of the 
Jordan is represented in baptism.” I 
venture to suggest that this is an error. 
It is the passage of the Red Sea which is so 
represented. The forty years in the wilder- 
ness being a figure of human life under the 
new law, baptism commences what death 
terminates; and to make the passage ot 
the Jordan an analogue of baptism is to 
invert the whole scheme. See that very 
ancient baptismal hymn, containing the 
verse 

Ex Hgypto venerunt, qui mare transierunt ; 

Virtutes cognoverunt, et laudes cantaverunt. 
See also the allusion to the Red Sea in the 
Latin office for Easter Eve: ‘“O vere 
beata nox, que exspoliavit Aigyptios, 
ditavit Hebreos”’: after which the font is 


|blessed. See further the very distinct 
1 language of the English Baptismal office, 
instead of the comma of | 


‘‘ figuring thereby (by the passage of the 
Red Sea) Thy holy Baptism."' 

I greatly doubt whether any of the fathers 
allude to the river Jordan in this manner. 
Would that the Rev. Ed. Marshall were yet 
with us, to explain the matter further ! 

RicuarD H, THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, 
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WINCHESTER MEASURES AND BOTTLES.— 
The old Winchester standards lasted from 
1588 to 1824. And glass bottles were first 
made in England in 1588. The present unit 
of capacity for liquids as well as for dry goods 
is the imperial gallon measure, introduced 
in 1824 in place of the old Winchester gallon. 
Three separate gallon measures had been in 
use, aS follows, from ancient times (two of | 
them probably from 1225) until 1824, when, | 
by the passing of the Act 5 Geo. IV. ec. 74, 
the present imperial gallon, then containing 
277°274 cubic inches, was introduced, and 
the use of the three ancient gallon measures 
was made illegal, viz., a Winchester corn 
gallon=272}, a wine gallon=231, an ale 
gallon=282 cubie inches. A collection of 
old local standards at Winchester is interest- 
ing, as it includes standard troy weights 
dated 1588, being the year in which Elizabeth 
granted a charter to Winchester, and a 
Winchester bushel sent to the Corporation 
in 1487. The old Winchester Bushel was 
so called because the standard bushel was 
ordered by King Edgar to be kept there. 
The collection at Winchester also includes 
other standards of 1487, 1601, 1700, and 
particularly a 56-lb. weight, supposed to be 
cf the time of Edward III., which was found 
in the old muniment room over the West 
Gate. 

In the Municipal Buildings at Edinburgh 
is a collection of the ancient Scotch standards. 
Among the exhibits is a Seotch choppin, or 
half-pint, dated 1555. The Scotch pint, 
or the stoup of Stirling, was defined in the 
Scotch Act of 1618 as being “3 pounds 
7 ounces of French Troy or weight of clear 
running water of Leith.” 

The old ‘‘ Winchester quart,’ or one 
quarter of the Winchester gallon, contained 
68.06 cubic ‘inches, therefore the old Win- 
chester pint would hold half that quantity. 
The ancient English pint is so close to the 
Roman sextarius (1.01 pint), that one can 
hardly doubt the derivation of the pint from 
the sextarius. 

The so-called ‘‘ Winchester ” gallon, quart, 
or pint, is not a measure of capacity, but is 
simply the name of a particular kind of 
bottle or vessel used for storing liquids. 
For instance, in the catalogue of a maker 
of chemical apparatus this occurs: ‘ Acid 
bottles, blue or green glass. Corbyns and 
Winchesters.” The shape of each is the 
same, but the size varies. The quart con- 





tains either 80, 90, or 120 ozs., the Corbyn 
Is 40 ozs.=2 pints, and when the old term 
“Winchester pint ’’ is employed in ordering 
a modern 16 oz. bottle is supplied. 
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The Winchester bottle appears therefore 
to be another instance in which the liquid 
or article in which it is placed becomes 
in the trade recognized as, and confused 
with, a@ measure. At present it seems 
impossible to ascertain whether the ex- 
pression “‘ Winchester’? was derived from 
the name of a place or of a manufacturer. 
As to the ancient term Corbyn being 
transferred from the firm of that name 
(which, by the way, is comparatively modern), 
this is scarcely correct. It is true that their 
business in the Poultry was at the sign of 
the ‘‘ Bell and Dragon,” formerly con- 
ducted by Winstanley & Co., and that “ Ye 
ancient druggist sign of this house, 1666,” 
is now in the Guildhall Museum. But the 
Corbyn who gave his name to the bottle, 
whether as manufacturer or otherwis>, is 
unrecorded—the name only has survived, 
and, with the Winchester, it is seldom seen 
in print outside the trade lists. As an 
example of derivation, there is a globular 
bottle of green or blue glass, called 
a Carboy, which is a corruption of the 
Persian gardbah, a large flagon. It holds 
from 4 to 10 gallons. 

The above notes are taken mostly trom a 
treatise on ‘Standard Weights and Measures,’ 
by H. J. Chaney, 1897, and a letter con- 
tributed by the same authority to The 
Chemist and Druggist, 19 June, 1897, vcl. L, 
p- 982. See also 11 S. ili. 56. 

Tom JONES. 





THE CONFESSION OF Louis XVI.—I do 
not remember meeting this confession of 
Louis XVI. anywhere, except in the book 
from which I extract it, viz., ‘The Book of 
Remembrance,’ by Ralph Wedgwood, 1814, 
vol. i., pp. 156-7. The only other copy of 
this rare work I have heard of, besides my 
own, is in the British Museum Library. 
It is called ‘The Confession of Louis Capet 
on the Eve of his Decapitation.’ It is taken 
from the ‘ Gazett de France,’ and was drawn 
up with M. Hebert, General of the Eudists 
(? Jesuits), his Majesty’s Confessor, and given 
to Abbe D. In 1814 he was interrogated by 
the Duchess of Angouléme ; but he did not 
know whether the originals were in the hand- 
writing of Louis XVI. 

“If, through the infinite goodness of God, I 
recover my liberty and my royal power, I 
solemnly promise :— 

“1. To revoke, as soon as possible, all the 
laws that shall be pointed out to me (either by 
the Pope, in a Council or by four Bishops chosen 
from amongst the most enlightened and virtuous 
in my kingdom) as contrary to the purity and 
integrity of the faith, to the discipline and spiritual 
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jurisdiction of the holy Catholic Church, apostolic 


and Roman, particularly in the civil constitution 
of the clergy. 

‘©2. To restore without delay all legitimate 
pastors, and all persons possessed of benefices 
instituted by the Church, to the benefices of which 
they have been unjustly despoiled by the decrees 
of an incompetent power, with the reservation 
of taking canonical means for suppressing the 
titles of benefices which are least necessary, and 
to apply them to the wants of the State.”’ 

Louis XVI. was an admirer of Charles I., 
and looked on his case as analogous to his 
own. Charles I. had a similar intention, 
and his written vow on the subject is in the 
St. Paul’s Cathedral Library (8 S. v. 143). 
Perhaps, therefore, Louis XVI. in this 
matter also imitated Charles I. 

A. B. G. 


Last Mart Coacu.—In Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s charming book ‘ Under Five Reigns’ 
I read that ‘the last of the regular mail 
coaches would seem to have been the old 
Derby mail, which made its final journey 
out of Manchester in 1858.” 

I certainly went from Plymouth to Truro 
in 1858, and I think again in 1859. The 
Royal Albert Bridge at Saltash was opened 
in the latter year, and I presume that up to 
that date the mail coach continued to run. 

HENRY FISHWICK. 


VENETI: VENETIANS. —One is so accus- 
tomed to think of the Venetians as the 
people of the great medieval republic 
under whose leadership took place the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople (the first capture 
of that city) in 1204, and which preserved 
its independence after its decline until the 
capture of Venice by Napoleon in 1796, 
that one is rather startled to read in Dr. 
Mitchell’s ‘ History of the Highlands and 
Gaelic Scotland’ (p. 4) that “‘ at this time 
[i.e., that of Julius Cesar] the Venetians 
carried on a large trade with Britain.” But 
of course this refers to the tribe of the 
Veneti on the north-west coast of Gaul, 
who raised a war with Cesar, which is 
described in the third book of the Gallic 
War, the result being their almost complete 
destruction in a naval battle, probably 
fought near the mouth of the Loire. From 
that tribe, however, is derived the name of 
the modern town of Vannes. Whether 
that had any ethnic connexion with the 
Veneti in the north-east of Italy who 
inhabited the modern Venetia cannot be 
answered positively. But it is more prob- 
able that the latter were connected with a 


Slavonian tribe also called Veneti or Venedi | 





(whence the appellation Wonds, in German 
Wenden) on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. 

But besides these there was in very ancient 
times a tribe of similar name in Paphlagonia 
which is mentioned by Homer as a mule- 
breeding race : 

"EE Everay, dbev ipudvey yevos dyporepdov 
(‘ Iliad,’ ii. 851.) 

Of these nothing more is known. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


INDEXES LOocoRUM TO PRINTED PARISH 
REGISTERS.—May I venture to suggest 
to editors of printed parish registers the 
advisability of adding an index of places 
to the volume or volumes for which they are 
responsible? With one or two  note- 
worthy exceptions, it does not seem to have 
occurred to those in charge that the books are 
likely to be made use of for topographical, 
as well as genealogical, purposes. An index 
of places outside the immediate area 
covered by a particular volume would be 
easy of compilation, and would not take up 
much room. I have been lately put to 
considerable trouble in going through the 
successive volumes of the Harleian Society’s 
London registers by the absence of such aids. 

Witt1AM McMurray. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes, Gresham Street, E.C. 


LonGeEvity.—It may be noted that the 
Rev. H. M. Sherwood has just resigned the 
living of White Ladies, Aston, Worcester- 
shire, which he held for seventy-one years. 
He was born in 1813. He took his B.A. 
degree (Queen’s College, Oxford), in 1834. 
This tenure of an incumbency approaches a 
remarkable length. The reverend gentleman 
is said to enjoy, happily, excellent health. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


Forwarpat.—I had occasion recently 
to write to the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing, India, for a publication, and 
in reply received a printed form on which I 
was asked to remit the price of a copy, 
inclusive of torwardal charges. The word 
is not in the ‘N.E.D.” L. L. K. 


PETER Munpy, TRAVELLER.—In a letter 
from Sir Nicholas Parker to the Lords of the 
Council (Hist. MSS. Comm.), dated 12 
March, 1600-1, mention is made of ‘‘ Robert 
Mundey, an honest merchant of Penrhyn.” 

P. D. M. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents tesiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Mozart’s Works.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether Mozart’s sonatas were 
written before or after his operas ? 

(Miss) ConsTaANcEe SMrru. 

13, Trinita de Mouti, Rome. 


ANCIENT Horn.—I am anxious to know 
in whose possession is an ancient horn 
formerly mounted in gold, which has 
been removed. It was the property of the 
Thrustons of Hoxne, who held it as service 
for some of their property in Norfolk or 
Suffolk. An antiquary I met says he re- 
members hearing about it a few years ago, 
but cannot remember who has it now. Any 
particulars as to it would greatly interest me. 

C. 8S. M. Turuston. 

14, Tedworth Gardens, S.W. 


J. C. LE Bron.—I am engaged in collect- 
ing any printed or MS. references to the 
career or work of Jas. Christopher Le Blon, 
an engraver, who was in London from about 
1718 onwards, for some fifteen years or so, 
and produced a number of _ three-colour 
mezzotints for a company entitled the 
‘Picture Office,’ formed to operate his 
patented process. He also patented a 
method of weaving pictures in silk, and 
formed a company to exploit it. I have 
consulted most, if not all, of the obvious 
and well-known sources of information on 
the subject, and should be glad of any 
further particulars, no matter how trivial. 

R. M. Burcu. 

794, Woodbridge Road, Guildford. 


THe Macpie’s DeataH.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell we where I can find an 
amusing dialogue between a gentleman 
(called, I think, ‘‘ Mr. G.’’) and his land 
steward? The former—having recently 
returned from a long journey—is first told 
that the magpie is dead, and then finds that 
this is but the prelude to an extraordinary 
catalogue of misfortunes that have occurred 
during his absence. M. G. 

Dublin. 


QUEEN ELizABetTu’s STATUE IN RoyaL 
EXcHANGE.—In a niche at the north- 
eastern ambulatory of the Royal Exchange 
is the statue inscribed Elizabetha R., the 
queen holding orb and sceptre. No name 


of the sculptor is given, nor is there any 
'date of execution. Can these be supplied ? 
| As we know (11 S. ii. 454) like omissions 
' occur in respect of the statue of Carolus II. 
R. in the opposite niche. CECIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. . 


GonpotA Prow.—Can any of your 
readers give me an explanation of the 
curiously shaped prow of a gondola? I 
have been told that the six projections refer 
to the subdivisions of the town of Venice, 
but I cannot find any authority for this. 
Answers may be sent me direct. 

. J. H. MarrHews. 

54, Parliament Street, S.W. 


‘Bic Ben’ AND PHIL May.—In my copy 
of ‘The Parson and the Painter’ (a folio of 
78 pages, with paper covers) there is at p. 26 
an announcement that ; 

“Big Ben, | the | Great Conservative New 
Paper, | Weekly, Price 6d., | will be published in 
October next. [1892]. | Four Coloured Pages, 
and | numerous Black and White Illustrations. 
Art Editor: Phil May.” 

Was this paper ever published ? Any 
information concerning it will be of interest. 
E. N. G. 


Unicorn oN Royat Arms.—Can any one 
give the origin of the unicorn being used as 
a supporter of the Royal Arms? I believe 
it was first used by James I., and had been 
used previously as a supporter of the Royal 
Arms of Scotland. But why a_ fabulous 
beast ? RAVEN. 


“To tHE West! To THE West.”’—It is 
now many years ago since this song was 
sung or whistled by nearly every one In 
the street, in the public-house, and in 
many homes :— 

To the West! to the West! 
To the land of the Free, 
Where the roughest torrents, 
Roll down to the sea 
I never heard more of it, and this appeared 
to be all that people cared to know. It was 
at the time when there was an early and 
strong tide of emigration westward. The 
tune was not at all catchy, though the 
words were. Who wrote words and music ? 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Gattow’s Bank: MatHew CockLine. — 
I should be glad to hear something about 
a Mathew Cockling who was hanged for 
murder at Gallows Bank, near Derby, 
about one hundred and fifty years ago. 
Also something about a story told of this 





hanging to the effect that at an old ale 
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house at Litchurch, one of the company 
was “dared” to take a basin of hot broth 
to Mathew as the corpse hung in chains. 
The challenge was accepted, and the broth 
was carried up a ladder to the body with 
the remark: “ Here’s th’ supper, lad: but 
it’s hot.”” “Then blow it!”’ came from the 
corpse ; upon which man and broth tumbled 
from the ladder, the man so dazed with 
fright that he failed to see one of the ale 
house company at the foot of the gibbet 
post. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


EDWARD JARRETT was admitted to West- 
minster School in September, 1734, aged 12. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


Dr. JoHNSON oF WarwicK.—According 
to Wood’s ‘ Life and Times’ (vol. ii. p. 507, 
Oxf. Hist. Soe. Pub. xxi.), he is said to have 
gone to Westminster School with Richard 
Peers, who was elected to Ch. Ch., Oxon, 
1664. I should be glad to obtain any 
information about this Dr. Johnson. 

G. F. R. B. 


CHARLES JOYE was admitted to West- 
minster School in July, 1728, aged 8. Any 
information concerning his parentage and 
career would be welcome. G. F. R. B. 


THORESBY PEDIGREE.—Is it possible to 
obtain (and if so, where ?) a copy of ‘ Notes on 
Ralph Thoresby’s Pedigree,’ by Mr. A. S. 
Ellis, referred to in a foot-note on p. 50, 
vol. ii. of Dr. Round’s ‘ Peerage and Pedi- 
gree,’ published by James Nisbet & Co. ? 

FORTESCUE THURSBY. 

Bath Club, Dover Street, W. 


CHARLES BRIDGMAN, GARDENER: HIS 
PortrRAItT.—S. Felton (‘On the Portraits of 
English Authors on Gardening,’ 2nd ed., 
1830, p. 136) speaks of a portrait of Charles 
Bridgman (the gardener who ‘‘ composed ”’ 
Stowe Gardens and the Serpentine), which 
he saw more than 50 years earlier, and which 
he thinks was an etching. He adds :— 

“T neither recollect its painter nor engraver 
[it was before the days of Seymour Haden and 
precise terminology]; and it is so scarce that 
neither Mr. Smith, of Lisle Street, nor Mr. Evans, 
of Great Queen Street, the intelligent collectors 
and illustrators of Granger, have been able to 
obtain it. Perhaps it will be discovered that it 
was a private plate, done at the expense of his 
generous and noble employer, Lord Cobham.” 

Is this plate known to any living collector, 
or was it perhaps an etching from the 
portrait of Bridgman in Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s 
Progress,’ or from the latter’s group of 








artists in the Ashmolean Museum, or the 
Club of Artists by Hamilton in the National 
Portrait Gallery ? It seems very doubtful 
whether the two latter identifications can 
both be right. A. ForBEs SIEVEKING, 

12, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 

ANDERSON: Stmpson: Dickson: Batr- 
LIE: Gorpon.—I seek genealogical details 
of the ancestry of — 

1. John Anderson, who married 23 July, 
1824, Hellen Simpson (born 24 Sept., 1795 ; 
died at Bantaskine 1863) at Edinburgh. The 
Andersons lived from time immemorial in 
Haddingtonshire. Anderson’s father was a 
shepherd. The latter married, as his second 
wife, the daughter of the illegitimate son 
of George Seton, fifth and last Earl of 
Winton. 

2. James Simpson, father of the above 
Hellen by his second wife Isabella Dickson. 
James Simpson claimed descent from the 
Simpson who was Dean or Provost of the 
Collegiate Church of Dunbar about 1560, and 
who joined the Reformers and married a nun 
from North Berwick Abbey. James Simp- 
son died 1819.* 

3. Samuel Dickson (brother or cousin of 
the above Isabella Dickson), born 1749, 
died 1793, builder and contractor, who built 
most of the new town of Edinburgh. Samuel 
Dickson married Agnes Baillie at or near 


Edinburgh. 
4. Thomas Baillie, father of the above 
Agnes by his wife —— Gordon. Thomas 


Baillie was, I believe, connected with the 
family of Baillie of Lamington. 
Please reply direct. 
JAMES S. ANDERSON, 
Cuddington, Bucks. 


JENNER, OF Wipuitt, Wittrs.—Under 
the aiticle in the ‘D.N.B.’ on Archbishop 
Narcissus Marsh, the following oceurs :— 

“Not the least pleasing thing recorded of him is 
that he paid £2,000 of the debts of Mr. John Jenner 
of Widhill in Wiltshire, who had helped him to his 
fellowship, and thus given him the first lift.” 

Dr. Maesh, Archbishop of Armagh, died 1713. 

In Cricklade Church there is a memorial 
to Robert Jenner, goldsmith and citizen, 
at one time representing that town in Parlia- 


ment (1628-29 and 1640-48), who died 
1651. That portion of the Church is termed 





* T understand James Simpson was a son, or 
srandson, of Rev. Matthew Simpson, minister of 
Poncaitland, by his wife Alison, dau. of Adam 
Drummond of Megginch. Alison Drummond was 
married to Matthew Simpson in March, 1709, and 
died 1736. Matthew Simpson died 1756, aged 83 
years. 
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the Widhill Chapel. I wish to ascertain 
in what way the John referred to above | 
was related to Robert, who died without | 
issue. Did the Jenners own the manor, 
and if so for what period ? 

R. J. Fynmore. 


A Cousin oF Boswetu.—In his ‘Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides’ (1887, vol. v. 
p. 87) Boswell refers to ‘“‘ My cousin, Miss 
Dallas, formerly of Inverness,’ who, he 
says, ““was married to Mr. Riddoch, one 
of the ministers of the English chapel” 
at Inverness. Of course for “ English” 
should be read “ Episcopalian.” I should 
be obliged for information es to the “ cousin- 
ship”? existing between Boswell and Mis; 
Dallas, and should be glad also to learn 
more of Mr. Riddoch. A. CALDER. 


WaLTER R. BENJAMIN OF NEW YorK. 
—Dr. Moncure Conway expressed himself 
as indebted to this gentleman for the loan 
of some of Hewthorne’s letters. I should 
like to know how they came into his posses- 
sion, and whether he is a connexion of the 
late Judah P. Benjamin, Q.C., who, after 
serving with distinction in an administrative 
capacity during the great American Civil 
War (1861-1865), migrated to England and 
became a great figure at the English ber. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 


RIcE FOR THE CoOMPLEXION.—In The 
Morning Post of 19 August, 1910, I read :— 

“In connection with the death of a young woman 
named Mary Cadwallader, it was stated before the 
Birkenhead Coroner yesterday that she had an 
inordinate appetite for raw rice. It was explained 
that many girls eat raw rice to improve their com- 
plexions, and in this case, the doctor said, the eating 
of so much rice had a good deal todo with the girl’s 
death.” 
Is this habit grounded on some physiological 
fact, or on a legend or superstition of some 
sort ? 4 


THe BurNiING OF Moscow.—Some fresh 
light, it is understood, has been thrown on 
this much disputed matter by an article in 
the ‘Annales Politiques et Littéraires’ 
from the pen of a descendant of Rostopchin. 
Can any one give the reference ? 

Kom OmsBo. 


REMARKABLE Ecuors.—Is a list available 
of remarkable echoes at particular spots 
in the United Kingdom ? The information 
would be useful to tourists. I am aware of 
a beautiful and weird echo at Loch-an-Eilan, 
Rothiemurchus ; and Mr. Henry Bradley 





in an essay on ‘English Place-Names’ 





mentions that a remarkable echo may be 
heard at Dwaraden, a small hamlet in South 
Yorkshire (see p. 30 of ‘ Essays and Studies 
by Members of the English Association,’ 
Clarendon Press, 1910). T. F. HusBanp. 


“Royat Bivur” Omyisuses. — This 
familiar feature of the locomotion of the 
London streets (Piccadilly, Bond Street, and 
Oxford Street) is to disappear finally in 
August, when the horses go for the autumn 
manoeuvres. I understand this line of 
omnibuses belongs to the London General 
Omnibus Company and the Victoria Omnibus 
Association. Why were they called ‘ Royal 
Blue,” and when did they start running ? 

Jas. CARTER, F.S.A. 


DUTCHMEN IN PeEMBROKE.—I find this 
statement in Godfrey Goodman’s ‘ Fall of 
Man,’ 1616, p. 296 :— 

“In Pembroke-shire certaine Dutch-men being 
anciently permitted to inhabit, their posteritie vnto 
this day retaines the luxurie and riot (proper to that 
nation) and yet they haue forgotten their language.” 

If this be correct, there should be in that 
county some old families with ‘‘ Dutch” 
names. The word ‘“‘ Dutchmen” may mean 
Germans. Perhaps some resident of Pem 
broke can throw light on this point. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Ligut.-GENERAL RICHARD HAMILTON. 
I should be much obliged to any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ who could inform me whether there 
is a portrait of Lieut.-General Richard 
Hamilton of the Boyne in existence, and 
where it may be seen. D. C. Bouncer. 





ATREBATUM.—Where is ‘‘ Atrebatum in 
Belgia”’ ? Cornelius a Lapide says the 
churchyard was much troubled by ghosts, 
but that they were driven away when lamps 
were kept burning all night. If a man was 
also kept to trim the lamps, and a big dog, 
the result seems eredible; but I cannot 
find the place. R. B. CuarK. 

[The modern Artois.] 





RicHARD BADDELEY, 1620.—In or about 
1620 a boy named William Perry, of Bilson, 
Staffordshire, was concerned in an imposture. 
The book describing the affair ‘The Boy of 
Bilson....’ London, 1622, is anonymous, 
but an address ‘To the Christian Reader ” 
is signed “ Rye. Baddeley,’ who says or 
implies that he knows the author. Some of 
the examinations conducted before Thomas 
(Morton), Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
are attested by “ Rye. Baddeley,” Notary 
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Public. These examinations were at Eccles- 
hall Castle, but the notary’s place of abode 
is not stated. Is it known where Richard 
Baddeley lived, and to what family he 
belonged ? DIEGO. 





Replies. 


LADY O'LOONEY’S (MRS. JANE 
MOLONY’S) EPITAPH. 
(11 S. iii. 108, 154.) 


THERE can be practically no doubt thet the 
so-called Lady O’Looney epitaph is a poor, 
abbreviated, and corrupt reproduction ot 
Mrs. Jane Molony’s existing epitaph, and 
that it never had any place in Pewsey Church. 
The real epitaph is on one of the walls inside 
the chapel of St. George’s burial-ground in 
the Bayswater Road (see 10 8S. vii. 13, 135, 
198). 

The chapel was pulled down in or about 
1893, and rebuilt at the expense of Mrs. 
Russell Gurney. I visited it when it was 
in a state of devastation, and got the fore- 
man of the works to show me the tablet 
bearing Mrs. Molony’s epitaph, then among 
the tablets which had been taken down. 
When the chapel had been rebuilt it was 
put up on the south wall inside, but so high 
up that one cannot read a word of it without 
mounting a Jadder. 

Having read in the editorial note to the 
query that Mr. E. R. Suffling had in his 
* Epitaphia’ written of ‘its removel a few 
years ago”’ I went to the chapel to-day 
(February 11th) and learned from the care- 
taker that the tablet is still there, though 
apparently he had not known of it until quite 
recently. He had ascertained the fact by 
mounting a ladder. I could not this time 
read a word of it, although I had a pair of 
opera glasses. The complete epitaph is 
given in the Appendix (p. 184) of ‘ Antiente 
Epitaphes,’ collected by Thomas F. Raven- 
shaw, 1878. 

The heading of the copy is 

** 1839. Mrs. Jane Molony (‘ Lady O’Looney *),” 
and a foot-note says :— 

“In a very mutilated form this epitaph has 
long been current as that of ‘ Lady O’Looney,’ 
& was said to be found at Pewsey, Wilts.” ; 

As showing that this old and often re- 
peated story is a fabrication, I may mention 
that Ravenshaw’s prefatory remarks are 
dated “‘ Pewsey Rectory, Wilts, 1878.” It 
would appear to be impossible that the 
“Lady O’Looney ” epit sph could ever have | 





existed in Pewsey without his knowledge. 
Although it is very long I think that room 
might well be found for the true epitaph 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 

** Sacred to the Memory of | Mrs. Jane Molony | 
who lies interred in a vault underneath this 
chapel | daughter of Antony Shee of Castle Bar 
in the county of | Mayo Esqre | who was married 
to miss Burke of Curry in the said | county | 
and cousin to the rt honble Edmond Burke 
commonly | called the sublime | whose bust is 
here surmounted or subjoined | the said Jane 
was cousin to the late countess of | Buckingham- 
shire | and was married to three _ successive 
husbands first | Stuart esqre | cousin to the late 
marquis of Bute: secondly to William | Collins 
Jackson | of Langley lodge in the county of 
Bucks formerly | military secretary | to the hon : 
east India Company in India esqre | thirdly 
Edmond Molony of Clonony Castle King’s 
county | Ireland esqre | barrister at law and late, 
of Woodlands in the county | of Dublin | cousin 
to the earl of Roscommon, who is brother in law | 
of the | present earl of Shrewsbury and also 
cousin of lord viscount Dillon | of Costollo and 
Gallon in the kingdom of Ireland | the first wife 
of the said Edmond Molony was Jane | Malone | 
who is interred in the demesne of Barinstown | 
in the county of Westmeath with her | brother 
in law Antony Malone esqre, and also with | 
her cousins lord Sunderlin | and his predeceased 
brother Edmond Malone commonly | called | 
Shakspear Malone late of Queen Anne street east 
London | she was daughter of sergeant Richard 
Malone an | eminent lawyer and | a great states- 
man who possessed great estates in the | said 
King’s county | and niece to the rt. honble 
Antony Malone deceased | who was greatly | 
regretted of whom it was said by one of the 
most | elegant writers|of the day that he 
possessed one of the sweetest tongues | that 
ever uttered the dictates of reason | he was a 
great patriot and refused the great seals of | 
Ireland the situation | being atthe pleasure of the 
crown while chancellor |of the exchequer | of 
Ireland from which he was removed without 
cause | or his own consent | he availed himself 
of the judicial place attached to it | and sat on 
the bench above the chief baron and decided | 
many cases | which gave general satisfaction 
and his decrees were |never questioned | he 
died 1776 aged 76 | the said mrs Molony other- 
wise Malone died at _ said | Woodlands | in 
February 1808 aged 59 | the said mrs Molony 
otherwise Shee died in London in| January 
1839 | aged 74 | she was hot passionate and tender 
| and a highly accomplished lady and a superb 
drawer | in water colours which was much admired 
in the | exhibition room in | Somerset house some 
years past 

‘though lost for ever, yet a friend is dear 
the heart yet pays a tributary tear.” 
‘this monument was erected by her deeply 
afflicted | husband the | said Edmond Molony 
in memory of her great virtues | and talents | 
beloved and deeply regretted by all who knew 
her | for of such is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 


Ravenshaw adds :— 
Chapel of s. George’s Burying Ground, London, 
[Copied May, 1877.] 
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It will be noticed that not only was the 
subject of the epitaph not Lady O’Looney, 
but also that she was not Mrs. Maloney. 
She was Mrs. Molony. This latter confusion 
probably arose from the fact that the first 
wife of Edmond Molony was a Malone 
by marriage as well as by birth. Further 
each Mrs. Molony had the Christian name 
“Jane.” Ravenshaw gives the epitaph in 
capital letters all of the same size excepting 
“Mrs. Jane Molony”’ (2nd line), which is 
in lerger capitals, all equal in size. There 
are no stops excepting those which I give. 

Regarding “‘ whose bust is here surmounted 
or subjoined”’ I think that I am right in 
saying that there is now no bust at all. 
Possibly the bust was, or was intended to 
be, that of Edmond Burke, but more pro- 
bably, I think, “‘ whose” refers to Mrs. 


Jane Molony, the subject of the epitaph. | 


A correspondent (10 8. vii. 198) says of the 
chapel, ‘“ The monumental inscriptions have 
been printed in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica from Second Series iii. 125 to 
v. 379.” It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Molony’s epitaph is one of them. _ 

By reference to my note 10 S. vii. 135 
it will be seen that Mrs. Molony’s water- 
colour pictures cannot be traced in the 
Royal Academy catalogues. Perhaps they 
were 3ent to Somerset House and rejected. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


[Replies also from G. F. R. B. and Mr. ALAN 
STEWART. } 





MILTON on PwLaGtIaArRisM (11 S. ii. 309).— 
The words usually cited occur in the ‘ Eikono- 
klastes,’ chap. xviii. :— 

“For such kind of borrowing as this, if it be 
not bettered by the borrower among good 
authors is accounted plagiary.” 

In the light of Milton’s alleged obligations 
to the Dutch poet Vondel, whose ‘ Lucifer,’ 
* Adam in Ballingschap,’ and ‘Samson’ he 
appears to have been pretty conversant 
with, this pronouncement is all-important ; 
(see ¢ Milton and Vondel,’ by G. Edmundson, 
London, 1885). 

The subject of plagiarism, however, 
is treated at far greater length in the first 
chapter of ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ where the delin- 
quencies of the writer of ‘ Eikon Basilike ’ 
are taken up categorically ; especially in 
the paragraph beginning :— 

“For he certainly whose mind could serve him 
to seek a christian prayer out of a pagan legend, 
and assume it for his own.” 

The heated tone and argumentation per- 


vading this tract are rather calculated to 


‘lower the popular estimate of the author of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ as a politician and man of 
letters, whc even goes the length of charging 
Charles I. with being an accessory of the 
death of his father. N. W. Hitt. 


** CRUEL OF HEART WERE THEY, BLOODY 
OF HAND” (11 S. iii. 129).—It may be that 
Mr. Ports is right in tracing Wordsworth’s 
quoted line to a passage in Scott’s ‘ Talis- 
man.’ At all events, the two quotations 
provide a very interesting parallel. I 
would venture to suggest another solution. 
In Moxon’s edition of Wordsworth’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ London, 1865, 6 vols., it is stated 
in the notes on ‘ St. Bees,’ iv. 288, that 
| **the form of stanza in this poem, and something 
| in the style of versification, are adopted from 
| the ‘ St. Monica,’ a poem of much beauty upon a 
monastic subject, by Charlotte Smith: a lady to 
whom English verse is under greater obligations 
than are likely to be either acknowledged or 
remembered. She wrote little, and that little 
unambitiously, but with true feeling for rural 
nature, at a time when nature was not much 
regarded by English poets ; for in point of time 
her earlier writings preceded, I believe, those of 
Cowper and Burns.” 

Is it not conceivable that the line quoted by 
Wordsworth may be taken from Charlotte 
Smith’s ‘St. Monica’? Tore Rea. 





THe Eartiest TELEGRAPHY (11 S. iii. 24). 
—Richard Lovell Edgeworth, father of the 
novelist, is usually looked upon as_ the 
pioneer of modern telegraphy. ‘ Chambers’ 
Encyclop. says: ‘‘Semaphores were in- 
vented by Richard Lovell Edgeworth in 
1767 (cf. p. 91 of his ‘ Memoirs,’ ed. 1844).” 
But, after all, he would seem to have been 
no more than an experimentalist in the art 
of signalling, just as he was in so many 
branches of science. The ‘ D.N.B.’ says :— 

‘In 1765 he returned to England, and took a 
house at Hare Hatch, near Maidenhead....A 
desire to know the result of a race at Newmarket 
led him to invent a plan for telegraphing. He 
tried the experiment at Hare Hatch. It is said 
to have been the first attempt at telegraphic 
communication.” 

The method employed must, however, have 
been very primitive. His claim as originator 
may be fairly disputed ; as, amongst other 
dabblers in the art, Amoutons had, not so 
very many years previously, carried out 
successful experiments. Unfortunately, the 
‘last-named left no drawings or detailed 
| descriptions ; which will, however, exonerate 
| Edgeworth from the charge of copying his 
| plans. It was not till after Claude Chappe 
had made known his invention to the French 
Government (1792-3) that the Irish scientist 
endeavoured to bring his system before the 
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public. Doubtless he had improved his: 


methods by a study of Chappe’s plans ; 
possibly, too, he was one of the rival claim- 
ants who drove Chappe to suicide. After 
the Irish Rebellion (1798) Mr. Edgeworth 
persuaded the Government to lay down a 
line from Dublin to Galway ; but, according 
as the fear of invasion declined, the matter 
was dropped. Edgeworth died 1817. His 
daughter, Maria, in her letters, mentions 
how, on their visit to Paris, 1802, they took 
lodgings near the central telegraph office, 
so that her father might closely study the 
means and methods employed. He was a 
man of varied talents and many clever 
“notions”’; velocipedes, drainage, road- 
measuring machines, &c., and, as ‘ Harms- 
worth’s Ency.’ says: ‘claimed to have 
invented the electric telegraph as now 
used.”” Yet, were it not for his famous 
daughter, his name might, perchance, be 
now entirely forgotten. 
HERBERT B. Ciay ton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Houtwe tt Famity (11 S. ii. 528; iii. 74, 
111).—The following short extract from 
The Gentleman's Magazine for June, 1788, 
may interest Cont. PrrpEAux :— 

‘Died, Capt. Pigott of Compton Chamberlain, 
Wilts: one of the 23 persons who providentially 
— the fate of their fellow prisoners suffocated 
in the Black Hole of Calcutta in 1756 of whom 
except Gov. Holwell he has not we believe left a 
survivor. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Gentry,’ Thomas 
Walcot, a younger brother to Edward and 
Bowes Walcot, was a captain in the 12th 
Regiment, of which John Pigott became 
captain in 1778. 

In Holwell’s account of the Black Hole 
the only names mentioned are ‘‘ Court, 
Secretary Cook, Lushington, Burdet, Ensign 
Walcot, Mrs. Carey, Capt. Dickson, Mr. 
Moran and John Meadows and 12 Military 
and Military [sic] Blacks and Whites some of 
whom recovered when the door was opened,” 
and John Pigott may have been among the 
latter. 

There certainly was a John Pigott who 
joined as ensign or lieutenant the 39th, in 
1750, and this regiment went out to India in 
1754, and it is quite possible that some of 
the officers may have been taken prisoners 
when Fort William was captured in 1756. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
John Pigott resided during his boyish days at 
Ballymonty, co. Tipperary; and Frances, 
the younger of his two sisters, married at 
Clonmel, 9 July, 1757, Richard Power, 
afterwards second Baron of the Exchequer 


’ 





in Ireland, younger brother of John Power 
of Tullamin Castle, co. Tipperary, A.D.C. 
to General Clive at the battle of Plassey, 


1757. Was this Power also an officer in the 
39th Regiment ? He was the ancestor of the 
baronets. 


It seems that many of those who escaped 
out of the Black Hole prison were Irish. We 
want a complete annotated list of the 
23 survivors, and it is to be hoped that the 
many correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
able in time to supply this deficiency. 

Won. Jackson Picort. 


Has Con. PRIDEAUX seen the pamphlet by 
Mr. S. C. Hill containing a list of all the 
Europeans in the English factories in Bengal 
in June, 1756? Beside J. Z. Holwell there 
was possibly a Richard Holwell, but Mr. 
Hill is not certain. There was no Bowes 
Waleot ; only Edward. I think Mr. Hill’s 
investigation is the latest. 

FRANK PENNY. 


Mr. Phillimore mentions that the arms of 
Holwell are marshalled by the family of 
Money-Kyrle. R. J. FYNMORE. 


Knots IN HANDKERCHIEFS: INDIAN 
Custom (11 S. ii. 506; iii. 35, 97).—I pre- 
sume the “ knotting”’ was to assist memory. 
If so, many very pious Hebrews abroad and 
in this country practise it. In this way, 
‘“nefas est,’ to carry anything on the 
Sabbath (otherwise than subconsciously of 
course, like one’s clothing, for example), 
such as an umbrella: so handkerchiefs or 
‘*bandannas”’ are converted into girdles, the 
loose ends of which would come in handy for 
“knotting”? into “‘memory-reminders.” I 
have seen pious scholars do it in order to 
remind them to look up some “ knotty” 


point. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
Witu1am Exmuam (11 S. iii. 87).—It 
appears from Blomefield’s ‘History of 


Norfolk,’ passim, that Sir William Elmham, 
knight, justice of peace for the counties 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, was the son of Henry 
Elmham of Elmham and Frenge, Norfolk, 
and Elizabeth his wife, that he was patron 
of the rectories of Bowthorpe and Coltishall, 
both in Norfolk, and lord of the manors of 
Ingoldsthorpe and Frenge, Norfolk, and of 
the Manor of Westhorpe, Suffolk ; that his 
town house in Norwich was afterwards 
known as Skipwith’s Place from its owner 
in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. ; 
that he took part with Henry Despenser, 
Bishop of Norwich, in the campaign against 
the adherents of the Anti-Pope Clement VII., 
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landing at Calais, 23 April, 1582; that 
later he was imprisoned in the Tower on 
suspicion of having betrayed Gravelines 
to the French ; that he was again imprisoned 
with the Bishop of Norwich in 1398 ; that he 
died in 1403 (will dated 2 April) without 
male issue, leaving a widow Elizabeth ; 
and that both he and his widow who died 
in 1419, were buried in a chapel of the Abbey 
of Bury St. Edmunds. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


See Sir N. Harris Nicolas’s History of the 
Royal Navy, vol. ii., text, and appendix. 
R. B. 


Upton. 


ScorrisH TITLES CONFERRED BY OLIVER 
CROMWELL (11 S. iii. 88).—Archibald John- 
stone of Warriston was one of those appointed 
by Cromwell to his Upper House, and re- 
ceived the title of Lord Warriston. Argyll 
had been created Marquess by Charles I. 
He received no title from Cromwell. His 
status as Sheriff of Argyllshire was confirmed 
by the Commonwealth. I may say that 
though he did not sit in any of Oliver’s 
parliaments, he was Member for Aberdeen- 


shire in the Parliament of Richard Crom- 
well. JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwiek. 


Sir Archibald Johnston, Lord Warriston, 
was called by Cromwell to his House of 
Peers (January, 1658), and was also sum- 
moned to Richard Cromwell’s House of 
Lords. Icannot find that Argyll was ever 
one of Cromwell’s Peers. 

A. R. BAytey. 


VANISHING LONDON : PROPRIETARY 
CHAPELS (11 S. ii. 202, 254, 293, 334; iii. 
149).—At the last reference, under ‘‘ Chapels 
pulled down or diverted,’ Mr. Francis 
mentions St. Etheldreda, Ely Place. Ac- 
cording to ‘The Catholic Directory,’ this 
chapel was built in 1297, and reopened as a 
place of Roman Catholic worship in 1876. 
It belongs to the Fathers of Charity, other- 
wise known as Rosminians. Ward, Lock 
& Co.’s ‘ London,’ 1910, at pp. 228-9, says: 

“ Hatton Garden....and Ely Place...., stand 
on the site of the famous palace of the Bishop of 
Ely, where John of Gaunt....died in 1399. 
Says Gloucester in ‘ Richard III.’ :— 

‘My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you send for some of them.’ 

‘“* Later the palace was occupied by Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, Lord Keeper to Queen Elizabeth.... 
The only portion of the palace which escaped 
the Fire has recently been restored, and now 





forms St. Etheldreda’s Church, Ely Place, the 
only pre-Reformation church in London that 
has been restored to the Roman Catholic worship. 
The tracery of the east and west windows, the 
former filled with fine stained glass, the oak roof, 
the crypt, and the cloister in which fig-trees still 
flourish, make this quiet nook, in the heart of the 
great city, a place of exceptional interest.” 

So we may be thankful that “ Vanishing 
London ”’ is a misleading heading, so far as 
St. Etheldreda’s is concerned. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Court Lire (11 8. iii. 107, 156).—A very 
useful work on this subject was published by 
William Strange of 21, Paternoster Row in 
1848. Its title is fully indicative of the 
contents :— 

“Sketches of Her Majesty’s Household : 
Interspersed with Historical Notes, Political 
Comments, and Critical Remarks, showing at one 
view, the salaries attached to the various appoint- 
ments, the nature and extent of the duties to be 
performed, the amount of Pensions upon Retire- 
ment or Superannuation, with descriptive 
particulars of each Department: Forming a 
Guide to Situations in the Sovereign’s Domestic 
Establishment. By pointing out in whom the 
Patronage is vested, &c., and containing informa- 
tion relative to the English Court, interesting 
to all classes, derived from Private and High 
official Sources.” 

It is less historical than Thorn’s ‘ Book 
of the Court’ and more critical, but certainly 
not scandalous. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Henry GATAKER (11 S. ii. 409; iii. 132). 
—I have found, since sending my last reply 
to a query about one Gataker that Henry 
Gataker got third place at entrance in 
Trinity College, Dublin, on 6 July, 1796. 
He entered as a pensioner; had been edu- 
cated at Westminster School, and took as 
his tutor Mr. Magee, F.T.C.D. (1766-1831), 
afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. His 
father’s name was Thomas, and he was 
probably a clergyman (there is a blot on the 
entrance register), who belonged to the 
County Louth. Henry Gataker did not 
proceed to his degree. 


P. A. McELWAINE. 
Dublin. 
Warwick LANE AND ITs HISTORICAL 
Associations (11 S. iii. 121).—Possibly 


Cot. PrRipEAUX may be glad to know on 
high authority that, when Warwick the King- 
maker died on the field of battle at Barnet, 
he errs in saying that “all the honours and 
possessions of the Nevills fell into the 
hands of the ill-fated Clarence.” 

As a matter of fact there still exists a 
deed of partition of the copyholders of the 
Marquis Montague and Isabella Ingaldethorp 
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his wife dated 9 July, 17 Henry VIL.’ 
daughter of Sir Edmund Ingaldethorp, and 
coheir of John, Earl Worcester. | 
By this deed over forty manors in various | 
parts of England devolved on Lady Isabella | 
Nevill, a daughter of Montague, who married | 
the ancestor of the present owner of one of 
these manors in 2 Henry VII. This Mon- 
tague was the brother of Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, called the Kingmaker, and both 
were killed in the battle of Barnet, where 
a high stone pillar records the memory of 
the fatal event. WILuiAM MERCER. 


PHYSICIAN'S CANE (11 S. iii. 168).—The 
following is from Jeaffreson’s ‘A Book about 
Doctors,’ 1861, p. 2 :— 

‘““The physician’s cane is a very ancient part 
of his insignia. It is now disused, but up to very 
recent times no doctor of medicine presumed to 
pay a professional visit, or even to be seen in 
public, without this mystic wand. Long as a 
footman’s stick, smooth and varnished, with a 
heavy gold knob or cross-bar at the top..... 
a physician’s wand ought to have a knob at the 
top. This knob in the olden times was hollow, 
and contained a vinaigrette, which the man of 
science always held to his nose, when he 
approached a sick person, so that its fumes might 
protect him from the noxious exhalations of this 
patient.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


“Teapoy’’: ‘‘CELLARETTE” (11 S. iii. 
149).—Referring to the Editorial note, may 
Isay that Yule does not state that “ teapoy ”’ 
is a corruption of the Persian sipai, tripos, 
but a Hindustani, or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
Hindustani word of hybrid etymology, 
from Hind. tin, three, and Pers. paé, a foot. 
He adds that the legitimate word from the 
Persian is sipdi (properly sihpaya) and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirpad or tripad, but 
tipai or tepoy was probably originated by 
some European in analogy with the familiar 
“charpoy’” (Pers. chitdér-pai, four feet), a 
bedstead, possibly from a desire to avoid 
confusion with another very familiar word, 
sepoy. W. F. Pripeavux. 


The word “tea-poy”’’ is the Sanscrit 
tin-paya colloquially pronounced by an 
English tongue (compare ‘‘sepoy”’ for 
sipahi). The meaning of the word is 
“ tripod.” By dint of use it became especi- 
ally associated with a three-legged stand to 
carry a tea equipage in India, where tea 
was drunk by the English residents long 
before it became domesticated in England. 
The date of its first appearance in this 


“cs 


and with it came the fashion of the “ tea- 
poy.” The earliest public notice of tea, 
I think, appeared in the Mercurius Politicus 
in 1658 as follows :— 

“That excellent, and by all Physitians, 
approved, China Drink, called by the Chineans, 
Teba, by other Nations, Tay alias Tee, is sold 
at the Sultaness-Head a Cophee-house in Sweet- 
ing’s Rents by the Royal Exchange, London.” 

H. D. EL.is. 

7, Roland Gardens, S.W. 


Movine Pictures TO CINEMATOGRAPHS 
(11S. ii. 502, 537 ; iii. 56, 155).—The follow- 
ing notices of panoramic views are suffi- 
ciently noteworthy to be added to those 
already given. In or about 1794 Thomas 
Girton, a painter, produced a semicircular 
view of London, taken from the top of the 
Albion Mills, near Blackfriars Bridge, south 
side. In 1830 L. Mazzara exhibited a 
panoramic view of Alexandria. He also 
executed fifty splendid views forming a 
continued line from the castle of Dover to 
the point of Reculver, showing the coast of 
the county of Kent, as well as the inland of 
the island of Thanet. After this he illus- 
trated ‘‘the most splendid town in the 
world,” in one continued line of views from 
the mouth of the Thames to Richmond Hill. 
These were executed on a new system of 
perspective founded on circular lines as 
set forth in a pamphlet published by him, 
entitled ‘Perspective, explained upon the 
System of Tangenteography, and the Effect 
as produced in the Tangenteorama,’ 1834. 

Tom JONES. 


RoEITES OF CALVERTON (11 S. iii. 9).— 
Throsby, in his additions to Thoroton’s 
‘History of Nottinghamshire,’ says that in 
1793 there were two dissenting meeting- 
houses in Calverton, 

“one of which has a famous pastor John Roe, 
who it is said bid defiance to the discipline of the 
established church, respecting matrimony. Two 
of his female followers have suffered a long im- 
prisonment in Nottingham jail in consequence. 
One I believe was his wife in his own way!” 

J. Ho~tpen MAcMIcHAEL. 


Count OF THE Hoty RomAN EMPIRE 
(11 S. ii. 509; iii. 54, 94)—The late Fr 
William Humphrey, S.J., in his ‘ Urbs et 
Orbis,’ at p. 167, writes as follows :— 

‘* Bishops Assistant at the Pontifical Throne 
receive at the time of their nomination the title 
of Count. This title is also given to laymen 
in reward of their services to the Church. These 





country is uncertain, but it was probably 
introduced by Anglo-Indians prior to 1650, 


Counts are properly Counts Palatine, and not 
Roman Counts, as they are very often, but in- 
| accurately, called. They were in ancient times 
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Companions (Comites) of the Pope, when he 
lived at St. John Lateran, and they composed 
his Court. The insignia consist of a gold cross 
and chain, and a mantle with embroidered cross. 
The official title of this dignity is—‘ Count of the 
Apostolic Palace, and of the Court of the 
Lateran.’ ” 

It is doubtless either a Count of this kind, 
or else an hereditary Count of the States of 
the Church, who is known to R. W. P. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REBECCA AND HER DAUGHTERS (11 S. iii. 
89).—May I be permitted to express my 
entire concurrence with St. SwitxHrn in 
thinking the explanation advanced by Miss 
Evans, as to the origin of the ‘ Rebecca ”’ 
of the Welsh riots, wholly inadequate ? 
Her explanation brings a comic element 
into the narrative, and suggests gatherings 
of good-humoured, but mischievous school 
boys. Had the riots been grounded on 
force, as Miss Evans seems to imply, it is 
safe to say that the disturbances would not 
have lasted a week, instead of being continued 
over a period of some four years. The 
Welsh people were undoubtedly in grim 
earnest from the very first outbreak. They 
felt themselves wronged, and found in 
Scripture, as they believed, an adequate 


authority warranting resistance of the 
wrong. They had, in fact, a real grievance, 
which the Government took care to 


remedy with as little delay as possible. 
But in any case, there seems no reason why 
we should reject such accounts of the genesis 
of the Welsh riots as are given in Miss 
Martineau’s ‘ History of the Peace ’ or in Mr. 
McCarthy’s ‘Short History of Our Own 
Times’ in favour of the theory advanced 
by Miss Evans as to their origin. 
Scotus. 


MURDERERS REPRIEVED FOR MARRIAGE 
(11 S. iii, 129, 172).—I cannot find that this 
was ever a legal right in England, but the 
idea is widespread in the folk-lore of many 
countries, Numerous references will be 
found in F, Liebrecht’s ‘ Zur Volkskunde ’ 


alte und neue Aufsatze, Heilbronn, 1879, | 
433-4, to similar beliefs in France, | preferred an ugly wife to the literal noose. i 
In some | said they were afterwards a very happy couple, 


| 
| 


yp. 
t i Italy, Hungary, Spain. 
of these it is not a virgin, but a woman of 
loose conduct, who is the medium of saving 
the man’s life by marriage under the gallows. 





applied in the case of “le ravisseur con- 
damné & mort et que la fille enlevée con- 
sentait & accepter pour mari.” 

In most of the stories the point of 
the story consists in the man refusing 
thus to save his life because the woman is 
ugly or lame, &e.; see also 9 S. viii. 419, 
where reference is made to the infamous 
* Noyades” of the French Revolution. 
I cannot find, however, any reference to this 
custom in Allison’s ‘ History of Europe’ 
in his long account of such “ Noyades.”’ 

A. Cottinawoop LEE. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Perhaps this was a “ guid Scots "’ custom. 
T cannot connect it with any particular town, 
but I bethink me of Meg of Elibank and cite 
the following passage from chap. xi. of 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ The 
poet wrote thus :— 

““T have some thought of attempting a Border 
Ballad in the comic manner but I almost despair 
of bringing it out well. A certain Sir William 
Scott from whom I am descended was ill-advised 
enough to plunder the estate of Sir Gideon Murray 
of Elibank, ancestor to the present Lord Elibank. 
The marauder was defeated, seized, and brought 
in fetters to the castle of Elibank upon the Tweed. 
The Lady Murray (agreeably to the custom of all 
ladies in ancient tales) was seated on the battle- 
ments, and descried the return of her husband 
with his prisoner. She immediately inquired 
what he meant to do with the young Knight of 
Harden, which was the petit titre of Sir William 
Scott. ‘Hang the robber assuredly,’ was the 
answer of Sir Gideon. ‘What!’ answered the 
lady,‘ hang the handsome young knight of Harden, 
when I have three ill-favoured daughters un- 
married ! No, no, Sir Gideon, we'll force him to 
marry our Meg.’ Now tradition says that Meg 
Murray was the ugliest woman in the four counties, 
and that she was called in the homely dialect of 
the time meikle-mouthed Meg....Sir Gideon, 
like a good husband and tender father, entered 
into his wife’s sentiments, and proffered to Sir ' 
William the alternative of becoming his son-in- 
law or decorating with his carcase the kindly 
gallows of Elibank. The lady was so very ugly 
that Sir William, the handsomest man of his time, 
positively refused the honour of her hand. Three 
days were allowed him to make up his mind ; and 
it was not until he found one end of a rope made 
fast to his neck, and the other knitted to a sturdy 
oak bough, that his resolution gave way, and he 
It is 


St. SwiTHIn. 


SamvEL Byrom (ll S. iii. 168).—In the 


Two instances are given in H. Estienne’s| ‘ Private Journal and Literary Remains 
‘ Apologie pour Herodote ’ (edited by Ristel- | of John Byrom,’ edited by Canon R. Parkin- 
huber, 1879), vol. i, p. 253-4, and from a/|son for the Chetham Society, there are 
note quoted from Maury,‘ L’Ancienne Legis. | frequent references to the sad condition to 
lation Criminelle’ (no more exact reference), | which “ Beau Byrom ”’ had reduced himself. 


’ 


it is implied that the custom or right only 


WituaMm E. A, Axon, 
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The ‘D.N.B.’ (viii. 129), under John| Inn at an unusually late age, and his father 


Byrom, poet and stenographer, says :— 
“The Byroms of Manchester were a younger 
branch of the Byroms of Salford, themselves a 
younger branch of the Byroms of Byrom [of that 
Ilk, as would be said in Scotland]. The last 
representative of the parent stem was Samuel, 
commonly called ‘ Beau Byrom,’ a spendthrift, 
who sold his estates (some of which were bought by 
John Byrom’s father and uncle), got into the 
Fleet prison, and there published (in 1729) an 
‘Irrefragable argument,’ &c. It was sold for 
the benefit of the author, and was, in reality, 
a covert appeal for charity. The ‘ beau’ got out 
of prison, and John Byrom helped him to obtain 


inl \. R. BAYLEY 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iii. 48).—The last item wanted is the final 
verse in a little song entitled ‘ God’s Garden,’ 
written by D. F. Gurney. The first verse 
begins 

The Lord God planted a garden 
In the first white days of the world. 
The music is by Frank Lambert, and the 
song was probably published about ten 
years ago by Chappell & Co., London. 
A. H. ARKLE. 


Keats, HAMPSTEAD, AND Sir C. W. 
D11KE (11 S. iii. 145, 176).—Sir Charles Dilke 
promised the Keats relics to the Chief 
Public Library at Hampstead: and there 
is no question of these going to any Branch 
Library or to the British Museum. ° 

dc Ie Ce & 


(Mr. M. L. R. BresvaR also thanked for reply. ] 


BENJAMIN GARLIKE (11 S. iii. 88).—Ben- 
jamin Garlike was admitted to the honorary 
degree of Doctor in Civil Law, on Friday, 
6 July, 1810, at Oxford. 

F. M. R. Hotwortuy. 


‘Memoirs of the late Benjamin Garlike, 
Esq.,’ will be found in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1815, pp. 564-5. The 
London Magazine might also be consulted 
at the British Museum Library. 

LIONEL SCHANK. 


Mew or Mewes Famities (11 S. iii. 105). 
—Benjamin Hannam of Caundle Purse, who 
was brother of James Hannam, jn his will, 
dated 17 August, proved P.C.C. (37 Darcy) 
4 November, 1581, mentions William Mew 
as his brother’s “ servant,’’ to whom he had 
entrusted an inventory of the residue of his 
goods. If this William Mew is to be iden- 
tified with the Middle Templar admitted in 
1598 as fourth son of Peter Mew of Caundle 
Purse, deceased, he must have joined the 





was possibly the Peter Mewes who married 
Jane, daughter of John Buckler. According 
to Mr. Buckler’s ‘ Bucleriana’ (p. 1, citing 
the registers of St. Margaret, Westminster), 
this John Buckler died in 1540. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


There is a pedigree of the descendants 
(not the ancestors) of Ellis Mews, the father 
of the Cavalier bishop, in Wilson’s ‘ Parish 
of St. Laurence Pountney,’ p. 249. This 
pedigree seems to some extent to lack veri- 
fication. 

The register of St. Andrew’s, Holborn 


(not published), contains the following 
marriages :— 

1589. June 17. Thomas Mew and Joan 
Castell. 

1597. July 9. Thomas Mew and Anne 


Egleton. 

The register of Long Sutton, Somerset 
(published in Mr. Phillimore’s series), con- 
tains the following :— 


1601. June 11. William Meawe and Eleanor 
Gardiner, both of Upton. 


1616. April12. John Cox and Christian Mew. 
1627. Oct. 29. John Wilmouth and Alice 
Mew. 


ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


AMERICAN WoRDS AND PuHRASEs (11 S. 
iii. 48, 172). — Stifel. — The reference, no 
doubt, is to the stifle (perhaps connected 
with ‘‘ stiff”’), which is ‘‘ the joint of a horse 
or other animal next to the buttock, and 
corresponding to the knee in man.’”” When 
a strain or other accident affects the stifle, 
it seriously disables a horse, and may 
permanently depreciate its value. See Halli- 
well, ‘ Archaic Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Stiffie.’ 

Stocking feet.—Whether it is peculiarly 
Scottish or not, this expression certainly 
occurs in Scotland. Among the peasantry 
stocking feet are sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for over-shoes, and they may even be 
worn when there are no shoes at all. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


Stocking feet.—This saying is in common 
use all over England. I have known it in 
Yorkshire for nearly sixty years. Thackeray 
says it is Scottish; see 3 S. ix. 118, 267, 336, 
378. Many instances are given in * E.D.D.,’ 
v. 776. W. C. B. 


Stocking feet.—This is quite usual in the 
border counties, You ‘go to bed in your 
stocking feet”? if you leave your shoes 
downstairs at night, formerly a_ general 
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habit. It is also a joke to tel! an older 
brother or sister they ‘‘ will have to dance 
in their stocking feet” at a wedding of a 
junior member of the family. M. N. 


Read out.—Is not this probably traceable 
to a Stock Exchange phrase, formerly, 
perhaps still, existent, meaning to try to 
ascertain by the expression of a man’s 
features what his intentions are ? The man, 
consequently, of a political party who had 
been ‘‘read out’ would be ‘ outed.” He 
was excommunicated. In North Yorkshire 
such a person is “read out 0’ t’chotch,” 
i.e, the church. In Hunt’s ‘ Popular 
Romances of the West of England,’ ‘‘ He 
left the ‘ people’ that he mightn’t be read 
out,”’ Also as regards the provincial pro- 
nunciation of ‘ church,” ‘ t’chotchwardner ”’ 
(i.e., the churchwarden), in North Yorkshire, 
counts the money collected at the offertory. 

Squab-boat would, I think, be an awkwardly 
built sailing vessel, of which some skippers 
would not be proud, 

A stifel may have been a horse-name for 
the carrying capacity of a packhorse, but 
whether the word be of Dutch or German 
origin I am unable to say. The provincial 
English stive, to stuff, from the Old French 
estiver, says Dr, Skeat, means to pack tight, 
and from the same root with stifle, sixteenth- 
century Scandinavian from Icelandic stifla, 
to dam up, choke. Possibly a stifel horse 
was one that had its legbone put out or the 
joint much hurt, The “stifle joint’ was 
known as the first joint of a horse, and 
bending next the buttock and over the thigh, 

Stocking feet.—This is by no means an 
exclusively Scottish expression as examples 
of its use in the ‘E.D.D.’ will show: ‘He 
pulled off his boots and slipped away in his 
stocking feet’? (Keith, ‘ Bonnie Lady,’ 1897, 
114). When a younger sister martvies first, 
in the North of England, it is jocularly 
said to the elder ones, *‘ Ah, now you will 
have to dance in your stocking feet’ (3S ix, 
336) ; ‘“‘ Desin, thoo knas, war in his stockin’ 
feet’? (Robison, ‘Aald Taales,’ 1882), 
This was in Cumberland, and the expression 
appears to have been originally a north of 
England one rather than Scotch, and pre- 
valent in Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, North- 
umberland, Berwick, Perthshire, and Lin- 
colnshire. 


Toe the mark.—Would not this be a phrase | 


resume a task or undertaking, as a race, a 
fight, in which competitors are obliged to 
keep within, or go no further than a chalk 
mark. Hence, colloquially, to stand up to 
one’s obligation or duty. To ‘face the 
music ’’ is a phrase of similar meaning. 


Tunket.—Perhaps this was “as cold as a 
Tonquin (Chinese) pig.”” Such asmall, short- 
legged, fat pig of the Chinese build, or any 
small pig with an upturned snout, was known 
in Northamptonshire, Notts, Lines, and 
Leicestershire as a “tunkey,” “ tunky,” 
or ‘“‘ tonkey ” pig. 

Tussey boys.—‘* Tussey’’ is an obsolete 
word (West Yorkshire) for a low, drunken 
person (‘ E.D.D.’). 

Whitehead.—Would this be a White Cap, 
a self-constituted regulator and corrector of 
morals in the United States from 1889 to 
1890 ? 

Whitewash.—I do not know whether it is 
so now, but any one who formerly passed 
through the bankruptcy court was said to 
have been whitewashed. There was, how- 
ever, another sense, American, in which 
the term was used, which will be found 
in Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Slang,’ 1897. 

York waggon.—The York waggons from 
York to London were familiar to seventeenth- 
century travellers. Possibly the New York 
people also used them. 

J. Ho~tpEN MAcMICcHAEL. 


[Scotus and T.F.D. also thanked for replies.] 


NEWENHAM ABBEY, DEVON (11 S. iii. 70, 
110).—Further information about the regis- 
ters of this abbey will be found in ‘ The 
History of Newenham Abbey,’ by James 
Davidson, 1843, which, if J. K. F. has not 
seen it, I shall be happy to lend him. 

E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


NapoLteon Print (11 8S. ii. 390).— 
Napoleon was appointed General in Chief 
of the Armies of Italy in February, 1796. 
The drawing referred to was probably exe- 
| cuted in Paris before he set out to assume 
'thecommand. It is likely to have been made 
| by the celebrated painter David. Napoleon 
| was 28 years old in 1796. W. 5S. 8. 





Joun Hupson (11 S. iii. 9).—In the ‘ Post 


descending to us from the days of archery ? | Office Directory’ of 1820 the name of 


I do not, however, find any instance of its 


use at this earlier period. To toe the line, seller,” appears at 85, Cheapside. 
scratch, or mark is nowadays to begin or | - 


“John Hudson, Paper-hanger & Print- 


H, 8. 
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Hotes on Books, “Kc. 


Dumfries and Galloway Notes and Queries, Part I., 


Series I. (Dumfries, Courier and Herald 
Office.) 
IN September, 1909, the editor of the Dumfries 


and Galloway Courier and Herald arranged for a 
discussion of local matters in the form of notes 

and queries, and his scheme straightway de- 
veloped into a very popular and substantial 
feature of his journal. After a year’s experience, 
the publishers are justified in their conclusion 
that the contributions thus secured constitute an 
agreeable miscellany which fully merits separate 
publication. The working plan is practically 
that of ‘N. & Q.,’ although occasionally what 
is substantially a lecture on a native theme takes 
the place of the standard ‘ note.” Political 
and literary history, genealogy, place-names, 
folk-lore, and so forth, are treated luminously 
and well, many of the discussions having not only 


local value, but also general importance. The 
writers are not always exhaustive in stating 
references. One, for instance, has a note on 


Burns’s ‘ Lines Written on the Back of a Bank- 
Note,’ and quotes the verses as if he gavethem for 
the first time. He should have said that they 
appeared in The Morning Chronicle and The Edin- 
burgh Magazine in 1814, and were afterwards in- 
cluded in complete editions of the author’s works. 
Another contributor writes on Helen Walker, 
the prototype of ‘“ Jeanie Deans,’ and, while 
admitting that, the significant part of his com- 
munication ‘has been published _ before,’ 
omits tostate that it is a slightly revised version 
of the narrative prefixed by Scott in 1830 to 
‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian.’ 


A Book of Light Verse. Edited with 
R. M. Leonard. (Frowde.) 

WE noticed with pleasure the author’s ‘ Pageant 
of English Poetry.’ The present collection, which | 
is available in several elegant bindings and in | 
each case at a moderate price, is similarly com- 
prehensive, and we share the verdict of a judicious 
friend, who is also an old reviewer, that it is 
likely _to prove a source of perpetual pleasure. 
The “‘musa jocosa’’ of the past has not been 
overdone of late years, and Locker-Lampson’s 
‘ Lyra Elegantiarum,’ on which this volume 
largely relies, is the best of foundations. Al- 
together, there is abundance of matter both | 
familiar and known to but few. 
are included, but the harvest of the past is rich | 
enough to occupy many a fireside evening. 
notes explain obscurities, and supply some lite- | 
rary judgments of interest, though these are in 
some cases rather examples of prejudice than fair 
criticism. <A list of authors and an Index of 
First Lines are given—conveniences that ought 
to be always added to such collections as this. 


Notes by 


Fragrance Among Old Volumes. By 

Anderton. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
THE papers which Mr. Anderton has here re- 
printed from some of the minor magazines in 
which they first appeared are of slight texture, 
and we cannot take them so seriously as the | 
author does. Indeed, we find it difficult to dis- 
cover their raison d’étre, as they hardly possess the 


Basil | 


No living writers | | 


The | 


charm of style which would atone for the flimsi- 
ness of their matter; and we doubt if they will 
be of interest to many outside the circle of the 
author’s friends. There are some good reproduc- 
tions of old cuts, by Bewick and others, but 
otherwise the illustrations are amateurish. The 
example of “ early Church poetry ’? quoted from 
St. Bernard (p. 85) is really derived from the 
Vulgate of Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 29. 


The West Riding of Yorkshire has been added 
to the ‘‘ Little Guides ’? of Messrs. Methuen. All 
wise travellers know the value of these guides with 
their compact and easily accessible information ; 
and for ourselves, we thank Mr. Joseph E. Morris 
for his well-illustrated descriptions of, and com- 
ments on, a country which is full of the beauties 
both of art and nature. The Yorkshire dales 
should not be missed by any lover of England. 


Ix The Cornhill for March Canon Vaughan, 
whose writing we always read with pleasure, has 
an excellent article on ‘ The Authorized Version 
of the Bible. He quotes Dr. Scrivener’s remark 
that ‘‘ never perhaps has a great enterprise of a 
like nature been carried out with less knowledge 
handed down to posterity of the labourers, their 
method, and manner of working.” The revision 
occupied two years and nine months, but the 
exact date of publication in 1911 is not known. 
The Version, especially in the New Testament, 
bears ‘‘ the impress of the genius of Tyndale,”’ and 
it is just this greatness of rhythm which, we may 
add, the Revised Version utterly misses. Canon 
Vaughan reproduces various tributes to the in- 
comparable book and quotes from Prof. Cook, 
without giving the source of the passage, the 
‘Cambridge History of English Literature,’ 
usages which have become part of the ordinary 
speech of the people, and are not generally recog- 
nized as biblicalk Mr. A. C. Benson has an 
admirable subject in ‘ Professor Newton,’ who 
was described by a friend of his as having ‘‘ all the 
characteristics of John Bull.” The Professor wore 
\the oldest clothes; insisted on verifying his 
| references ; would not have a single lady in the 
| College Chapel; objected strongly to the intro- 
duction of an organ; and left strict injunctions 
that there was to be no music at his own funeral. 
He loved to have his way, and generally got it, 
dominating the small society of Magdalene 
College. He was useful, Mr. Benson indicates, 
as a drag on hasty changes and sentimental 
| theories. ‘The Subaltern ’ has a lively account of 
| life in the Persian Gulf and Busra, and Mr. G. M. 
Trevelyan affords new light on Garibaldi as com- 
mander of the forces of Montevideo in South 
America. This information comes from the 
| papers of Sir William Gore Ouseley, a diplomat 
who was sent on a special mission to Montevideo. 
This authority says that a brave, worthy, and 
upright man has been misre presented by contin- 
ental enemies. Garibaldi came to see him late at 
| night in a Poncho, for he was busy all day pre- 
| paring orders, maps, &e., and could not afford to 

| purchase lights for his own use. The Poncho con- 
| cealed the dilapidated state of his clothes, for 
he did not get his proper pay, and declined the 
title of General and the rewards offered by the 
| Montevidean Government, as Mazzini explains 
| in a letter here quoted, probably of 1846. Mazzini’s 
hopes of future eminence for Garibaldi were fully 
| realized, 
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The Literary Paper this month is on Lewis 
Carroll. The previous one of Browning has, it 
appears, been answered correctly by six people. 
We are not surprised, and think it would be well 
to have a certain amount of questions which 
demand critical ability rather than the mere 
knowledge of facts and references which assiduous 
search can secure. 


In The Nineteenth Century, as in many other of 
the magazines, there are articles ‘For and 
Against the Declaration of London.’ Mr. Noel 
Buxton has an interesting account of ‘ Young 
Turkey after Two Years,’ and is able to find solid 
advance in civilization of various kinds as the 
result of the new rule. An important point for 
the foreigner is that ‘“‘ freedom of travel is 
immensely enlarged.” The Vice- Provost of 
Eton, considering ‘The Position of the Laity in 
the Church of England,’ would have them hold 
a stronger position in parishes as a check on 
autocratic clergy. But we doubt very much if 
the ordinary layman of the English Church is keen 
enough to belong to a board or select vestry 
which holds frequent meetings. It is this apathy 
which renders desirable plans inoperative. ‘ The 
Censor, and other Tales,’ by Dr. Max Meyerfeld, 
exposes once more, from a_ foreign point of 
view, the futility and stupidity of the present 
practice of licensing pieces for the stage. Dr. 
Joseph Jastrow writes interestingly on ‘ The Will 
to believe in the Supernatural,’ and Sir Ray 
Lankester as militantly as usual on ‘ Compulsory 
Science versus Compulsory Greek.’ This last 
article would gain by a more moderate tone. 
It is full of ‘‘ question-begging ”’ epithets and 
phrases. ‘Yeoman Hopkins: One Asset in 
our Armour,’ by Major-General Sir W. G. Knox, 
gives an account of the sort of thing expected from 
a raw young farmer turned Territorial, and inci- 
dentally touches on the dangers of invasion of 
this country. An elegant article in French on 
‘Charles Baudelaire et lEsthétique de la Déca- 
dence ’ is by M. André Beaunier. 


In The Fortnightly, after some political articles, 
we come on ‘ Christina Rossetti,’ by Mr. F. M. 
lueffer, who writes with just appreciation of the 
powers of that remarkable poetess. He says that 
he told her of a very strong feeling that after 
Tennyson’s death she should become Laureate. 
Mr. Hueffer abuses Ruskin roundly, and we 
trace here, as elsewhere in his writing, a bitter- 
ness which is unpleasing. Mr. Filson Young has 
an elaborate article on ‘The Musician as Com- 
poser,’ which should attract attention. We 
cannot, however, accept his division of music 
into ‘‘ vertical” and “* horizontal,’? which seems to 
us fanciful, and also to ignore the scientific 
principles of sound as developed, for instance, by 
Helmholtz. His summary of the sorts of modern 
music as musical translations of literary ideas, 
** absolute ’? music, and musical hypnotics, seems 
much more effective. ‘Some Criticisms on the 
Collection of Income Tax ’ is well worth study, for 
Mr. A. M. Latter shows that officials deliberately 
claim more than they have a right to by law, and 
are otherwise prejudiced against the taxpayer 
who has not a chance of being heard and judged 
by an impartial authority. Mr. G. C. Nuttall on 
‘ Eugenics and Genetics ’ writes very good sense : 
unfortunately, it is sense that has not yet reached 
the ear of the general public, which is hardly 
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encouraged by seeing the excesses of those who 
should know better. Doctors and teachers of 
science, men of light and learning, are not de- 
terred from forming unsuitable unions. Mr. T. A. 
Cook has an interesting account of ‘ The Develop- 
ment of Swordsmanship’ among Englishmen, 
while Miss Elizabeth Robins is enthusiastic in 
‘A New Art of Travel’ about two books by Miss 
Gertrude_L. Bell. We share the enthusiasm, though 
we see no advantage in Miss Robins’s fantastic 
staccato style. Mr. Francis Gribble is very enter- 
taining in his account of ‘ The Théatre Francais 
in the ’Fifties,’ run by Arséne Houssaye, appointed 
by his friend Rachel in spite of the protests of 
comedians. Further interesting articles in a well- 
varied number are ‘ Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson,’ by 
Mr. Robert Machray; ‘How Primitive Round 
Houses became Square and Oblong,’ by Mr. W. 
Shaw Sparrow, and ‘ Memories of Fort Chabrol,’ 
by Mr. J. F. Macdonald, to whom the Sidney 
Street affray has suggested a record of the defence 
by Jules Guérin of his massive house as an Anti- 
Semite protest. The siege actually lasted thirty- 
seven days in 1899. 

In The National Review, ‘ Episodes of the 
Month’ are treated with the usual vigour of 
expression, and a ‘* Unionist Free Trader” pro- 
ceeds to find holes in ‘A Democratic House of 
Commons, 1906-1910.’ Mr. Austin Dobson, has 
one of his elegant and informative articles on 
‘ Eighteenth-Century Stowe,’ and Miss H. Rein- 
herz discovers that ‘The Girl Graduate in 
Fiction’ has been inadequately pictured. So 
has the man graduate, and the reasons are not 
far toseek. Mr. H. C. Biron has a commendation 
of ‘ The Genius of Mr. Thackeray,’ in which he 
deprecates the views of some modern critics. 
His article is well phrased, but we should hardly 
call it critical. It is rather the pleasant exposi- 
tion of an old admirer who does not care to 
analyze his faith. Mr. D. C. Lathbury in ‘ Ele- 
mentary Education’ puts some questions which 
seem to us much to the point. 

In The Burlinglon Magazine the Editorial 
articles deal with ‘ Recent Appointments ’ and the 
announcement of the authorities of the Bedford 
General Library that they intend to sell, for purely 
pecuniary reasons, Bunyan’s copy, in three 
volumes, of Foxe’s ‘ Martyrs,’ used by him in 
Bedford Gaol. It is pointed out that these volumes 
were purchased in 1841 by public subscription and 
presented to the Bedford Library, and we agree 
in thinking it “astounding” that public 
property of the sort should be put on the market. 
Mr. Roger Fry ‘ On a Profile Portrait of Baldo- 
vinetti,’ shows his admirable powers of connoisseur- 
ship, while Sir Martin Conway has an interesting 
and well illustrated article on ‘ Diirer and the 
Housebook Master.’ The drawings considered 
are of special moment as belonging to the period 
of Diirer’s Wanderjihre. Mr. F. W. Hasluck’s 
‘Genoese Lintel-Reliefs in Chios’ and Dr. C. H. 
Read’s ‘ Plato’s ‘* Atlantis’? Rediscovered’ are 
both also well illustrated. The latter refers to the 
discoveries of a German traveller, Dr. Frobenius, in 
Ifé, the sacred capital of the Yoruba country, 
in the English colony of Southern Nigeria. The 
sacred heads figured are of interest, and seem to 
indicate a technique beyond the negro; but the 
article offers little to justify its title, which is 
due, apparently, to the German explorer. Herr 
Perzynski continues his noteworthy articles 
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“Towards a Grouping of Chinese Porcelain,’ and 
there is a fascinating page of illustrations of ‘ Old 
Marcasite Jewellery’ discussed by Mr. Dudley 
Falcke. The name indicates a mineral which is 
really pyrite. The reviews in the number, as 
usual, are well worth attention. 





BooKSELLErS’ CATALOGUES.—MARCH. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp’s new Tunbridge Wells 
Catalogue contains autographs, manuscripts, and 
documents, and includes a long list of require- 
ments for the stable of Charles 1. when Prince of 
Wales, 41. 4s.; an interesting document by Sir 
Philip Sidney, 15/. 15s. ; and a collection of MSS. 
of the Marquis Wellesley, 10/. 10s. Under Words- 
worth is an unpublished sonnet, also 10/. 10s. A 
division of the Catalogue is devoted to documents 
arranged topographically. Under Staffordshire 
is a Psalter, with a Kalendar (some leaves 
wanting), bound in modern black morocco, 28i. 
Under John Evelyn is a collection of autographs 
of people mentioned in the Diary, 6]. 10s. A 
list of the names will be sent on application. 
Under Louis XIV. is an apparently contemporary 
MS. account of the reign, 1643 to 1650, 31. 3s. 
There is a copy of ‘ Epicteti Stoici Philosophi 
Enchiridion,’ 1670, which belonged to Isaac 
Watts, with notes by him, 2/1. 2s. The items in the 
Catalogue number 344, and are all fully described. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell has in his Catalogue 193 
some choice autograph letters, including those of 
Dickens, Hood, Mrs. Fitzherbert (‘‘ Perdita ’’), 
Sheridan, Tennyson, and Horace Walpole. 
Among first editions are ‘ Peregrine Pickle,’ 
51. 10s.; Lamb’s Album verses, 3/. 3s.; Massin- 
ger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ 6/. 10s.; Walton’s Life of 
George Herbert, 4/. 4s.; Washbourne’s ‘ Divine 
Poems,’ 5l. 5s.; ‘Poems by Ellis and Acton Bell,’ 
Smith & Elder, 1846, 1/. 5s.; ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ 
(Vols. I. and II., second edition ; Vols. III. to IX. 
first edition, with the author’s signature in Vols. 
V., VII., and IX.); ‘A Sentimental Journey,’ 
second edition; and Letters, first edition, to- 
gether 14 vols., 45/.. The general portion contains 
works under America, Cruikshank, Drama, and 
Folk-lore. Under Juvenile are books with quaint 
woodcuts, 1806-32; and under Shelley is the 
first edition of ‘A Six Weeks’ Tour,’ Hookham, 
1817, 21. 5s. The Catalogue closes with Foreign 
Books. 


Messrs. Andrew Iredale & Son’s Torquay 
Catalogue 79 contains the first edition of ‘ Shirley,’ 
3 vols., original cloth, 5/. 5s. Under Charles I. 
is ‘ Eikon E’piste,’ printed in 1649, in answer to 
‘ Eikon Alethine’; there are also in the same 
volume ‘Lingua Testium,’ 1651, and other 
pieces, small 4to, 5/. 5s. There are first editions 
under Coleridge. A choice copy of Dibdin’s 
* Bibliotheca Spenceriana,’ 4 vols., 1814-23, green 
morocco, is 6l. 6s.; his ‘ Tour in France,’ is also 
6l. 6s. A _ presentation copy of Dugdale’s 
* Warwickshire,’ russia by Riviére, is 101. Under 
Grangerized is Granger’s ‘ Biographical History,’ 
extended to 13 vols. by the insertion of a thousand 
portraits, 12/. 10s. The first edition of ‘ Wood- 
stock ’ may be had for asovereign. A large-paper 
copy of Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ 2 vols., folio, 
1781-99, calf, is 10/1. There is a considerable 
section devoted to Religion and History of 
Religion. 
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Mr. Alexander W. Maephail’s Edinburgh 
Catalogue 106 contains Austin Dobson’s edition 
of Hogarth, 2 vols., imp. 4to., 4/. 10s.; Leigh 
Hunt’s Works, 7 vols., half-calf, 1/. 1s. ; Lanier’s 
‘Shakspere and his Forerunners,’ 2 vols., large 
royal 8vo, with portfolio, 2/. 2s. (Edition de Luxe, 
only 102 printed, of which 10 were for England, 
the remainder for the United States); and 
Scott’s novels, 25 vols., new half-calf, A. & C. 
Black, 1897, 4l. 4s. A ‘“‘ Breeches”? Bible, 1611, 
Barker’s Concordance, a Prayer Book circa 1640, 
and the Psalms in metre, the whole in one volume, 
small 4to, are priced 11. 10s. There is a list under 
Glasgow. A presentation copy of Ruskin’s 
lecture on war, privately printed, 1866, is a 
guinea, and a relic of the past in the shape of an 
antique tea-caddy, mahogany inlaid, with horn 
cup for measuring, circa 1750-75, is ll, 15s. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 162 
contains Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion,’ a fine clean 
copy, 1622, 12/. 12s. Lists will be found under 
America, Art, Chap-books, Coloured Plates, and 
Costumes. Under Dickens is the first edition of 
‘Nickleby,’ 27. 10s. Under Drama is Doran’s 
‘Their Majesties’ Servants,’ 2 vols., half-calf, 
1864, 17. 8s. Under French Illustrations is 
D’Aussy’s ‘ Fables et Romans,’ extra illustrated, 
5 vols., 2/.10s. Under Leigh Hunt is The London 
Journal, 2 vols. in 1, 10s. 6d. There are works 
under Lancashire. The Edition de Luxe of 
Menpes’s ‘ The World’s Children,’ in addition to 
the beautifully coloured plates, has a signed 
water-colour, 1903, 3/. 3s. The Somers Tracts, 
13 vols., 4to, 1809-15, are 31. 10s. Under Surrey 
is Brayley and Britton’s work, 5 vols. in 10, 1850, 
27.10s. Under Yorkshire will be found Whittaker, 
Halfpenny, and other well-known names. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.} 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
priut, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
sly the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

CorriGENDA.—P. 173, col. 1, 1. 34, for “sapientes” 
read cupientes. P. 179, col. 1, 1. 8, for ‘* T’yd-pt- 
cleas” read 7’ y-p’-cleas. 








